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"The earth is pear-shaped" was a conclusion 
reached recently by scientists after they studied data 
on the orbit of the satellite Vanguard. The new 
findings show that sea level at the north pole is 
slightly above what is considered normal, while at thé 
south pole sea level is slightly lower than normal. @& 
the northern hemisphere, outside the polar cap, the 
sea level is lower, while the same region in the 
southern hemisphere is higher. Of course, the varia- 
tions are very slight--from 25 to 50 feet. But these 
variations might throw new light on the gravitational 
field surrounding the earth and on the characteristié 
of the hot rock which supports the earth's mantle and® 
crust. Live and learn. 


“Maybe Cleopatra did, but you're not 
going to!” 
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Betty and Bill 
had a problem 


by Carl J. Scherzer 


ETTY did not know what to do with her 
problem. It had her worried. It had 
her so upset that she had failed her last 

two exams. And so it was natural for her 
high school counselor to call her into his office. 
It did not take her long to recognize that he 
suspected something was bothering her. But 
she just couldn’t bring herself to tell him. She 
was afraid that she might get Bill into trouble. 

When she didn’t talk with him, her coun- 
selor suggested, “Why not talk with your min- 
ister?” The advice was more in the tone of 
a command than a request. Betty thought 
about it the rest of the day. 

Then that night, after a date with Bill, she 
was so worried that she couldn’t sleep. That 
was when she summoned enough courage to 
decide on consulting her pastor. 

Seated in the pastor’s study the next day, 
she knew that he was aware of her tension, 
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Betty 

and 

Bill 

had 

a problem 


Devaney Photo 


for he tried to make her feel at ease 
with his kind manner. 
“I failed in English Lit and chem- 


istry,” she stated, twisting her 
hankie, “and the counselor told me 
to talk with you.” 

“T see,” he said. After a brief 


pause, he continued, “Have you had 
difficulty in passing courses previ- 


ously ?’ 

“No,” Betty answered honestly. 
“[ just didn’t study enough, | 
guess.” 


“Could it be that you were wor- 
ried about something?” he asked 
kindly, and added to reassure her, 
“I know that young people have a 
lot of problems, for I had them 
also.” 

“You did?” she queried. 

“T was your age once, too, Be tty,” 
he smiled, “so you needn’t hesitate 
to discuss what’s on your mind, if 
you want to.” 


“It’s this way,” she heard herself 


Dr. Scherzer is chaplain at the Protestant Dea- 
coness Hospital, Evansville, Ind. 
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saying. After a pause, she contit 
ued, “I might as well tell you, Pa: 
tor, cause I need help. Bill and 
have been steadies for over a yea 
now and everything was going § 
nice until about a month ago. I lik 
Bill very much and we've had § 
much fun together.” 


As Betty paused, her pastor @ 
couraged her with a smile. 


“Tt started and... it just kin 
of grew, I guess. At first it was ju 
a ee niga kiss, you know. The 
more. Once we parked and necke 
On the next date, instead of a movi 
Bill parked again. We necked. 
began to get scared. I didn’t thin 
that what we were doing was righ 
Now he wants to park almost ever 
time we date. The other night ] 
didn’t want to stop at necking. L 
I told him that I won’t do that. F 
said that’s the end . . . he claim 
that otheg kids do it... . He ga’ 
me until this evening to make up n 
mind, ,. .” 


“Ts Bill a nice boy otherwise?” 
“Yes, he is, and my parents ap- 
ove of him . . . of course, they 
n't know this.” 
“Do you care enough for Bill that 
u want to continue dating him?” 
“Yes! It’s just that I’m afraid to 
| him how I feel.” 
“Tf Bill really likes you, he'll re- 
-et your wishes and not force him- 
f upon you. Somewhere along 
: line, Bill has gotten the idea that 
eking and petting is the expected 
itine.” 
“Pastor, I’ve never encouraged 
nu,” Betty said quickly. 
“Have you ever discouraged 
0?” 
“Well, not exactly.” 
“You see, Betty, many times a boy 
puzzled about just what a girl ex- 
as of him when he takes her out. 
hears tall tales from his buddies. 
d he also wants to make a hit 
h the girls, especially the one he’s 
ing out. So it’s quite often up to 
- girl to be firm, but very consid- 
te, in letting the boy know how 
: feels.” 
[The minister paused a moment 
ore continuing. “There’s a lot 
re to love than petting. Save the 
re intimate expressions of affec- 
1 for the one you may some day 
rry. This is the way most people 
ieve and behave. Despite what 
crowd might tell Bill, you don’t 
re to neck to be popular. He’s 
mg when he says that everybody 


fust you neck to be popular? 


does it. I’m confident that if he’s 
the kind of boy you say he is, he will 
respect you for your high standards. 
And there’s a way to find out,” the 
minister said. “You want the date 
with Bill tonight?” 

“Yes, I do,” she said, “but not on 
his terms.” 

“This is what I would suggest. Go 
with Bill this evening and try to 
reason with him. Explain to him 
that if he cares for you, he will re- 
spect you also .. . that you will not 
continue this heavy necking with 
him... that you will not have sex 
relations with him and that you will 
not run the risk of ruining your life 
and his as well. Tell him that you 
feel that it is morally wrong and 
that in the end you would be dis- 
gusted with yourselves because of it. 
If he honestly cares enough for you 
to go with you on these terms of 
mutual respect, then—and only then 
—will you be happy.” 

“You have helped me a lot,” she 
said. 

“Just one thing more, Betty,” he 
added, “What if Bill refuses your 
proposal ?” 

“Then we'll have to break it up, 
much as I hate to,” she concluded. 

After church the next Sunday, the 
pastor noticed that Betty and Bill 
were talking in a friendly way. 
About a week later, Betty, shaking 
hands with the minister after a 
youth meeting, said quietly, “Every- 


thing is O.K. Thanks a lot.” WVWV 
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creeds that cripple 


Hedonism 


This ancient god of pleasure 
Draws many addicts still. 

With promises of glamor, 

And the momentary thrill. 

He’s corrupted normal senses 

And has lust and greed increased. 
He’s blotted out the fine, thin line 
That marks man off from beast! 
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by Jim McLeai 


Retreat 


He worldly evils can’t endure. 

He flees to keep himself quite “pure. 
He stands aloft from common men 
To stave avay the chance for sin! 
And, yet, is not the Christian's place 
Some worthy task midst human race! 
For is not love for God best shown. 
By love to his children we've known 


False Optimism 


Every day in every way 

The better we are getting! 

Time will soon all evils right, 

No need for work or sweating! 

Its flippancy toward evil 

Is this creed’s greatest curse! 

Its futile hope, not built on deeds, 
Can only make things worse! 
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Sudges 


TIE knotted the two Youth 
\ Fellowship teams at the close 

of the Bible quiz. Despite 
¢ protests, Pam was selected to 
resent her team in the quiz-off. 
e bonus question was a “dilly.” 
‘ho wrote the Book of Judges?” 
» moderator asked. 
Pam had to pass up the question, 
' her opponent knew that, accord- 
: to biblical scholars, no one par- 
ular person wrote Judges. Pam 
sided to erase her ignorance on 
- subject by looking more thor- 
zhly into the Book of Judges. 
Here’s what she found: First of 
whoever put Judges into its final 
‘sion was not as much of an au- 
x as he was an editor. He 
yught together earlier stories and 
k tales, weaving them together 
o a single drama. He added a 
le material of his own and 
oothed out some of the stories. 
e result is a very colorful and 


r. Carey is Chaplain and Assistant Professor of 
zion, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. This 
is fourth in a series of reviews of books of 


Bible. 


By John J. Carey 


fascinating account of the earliest 
years which the Hebrews spent in 
the land of Canaan. (This is gen- 
erally believed to have been from 
about 1250 to 1050 B. C.) 

This talented editor centers his 
story about certain outstanding in- 
dividuals whom he calls “judges.” 
Contrary to what we would expect, 
the “judges” are not legal experts. 
Rather, they are inspired military 
leaders who rallied the Hebrews 
against their enemies. Throughout 
the book, the editor shows the folly 
of the ancient Hebrews. They 
trusted God as long as a “judge” led 
them, but as soon as he died the 
people would lapse into pagan ways 
and would be overrun by their en- 
emies. After a while, God would 
have pity on them and raise up an- 
other “judge.” This pattern is re- 
peated time after time in the book. 

Actually, Judges is an exciting 
book. It has drama, suspense, ac- 
tion, tragedy, murder. (No wonder 
the Hebrews preserved the Book! ) 
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Judges 


We read about Ehud, who sneaked 
up to the King of Moab and thrust 
a sword into his belly. The King 
was so fat that the fat covered the 
blade and no one even knew he had 
been stabbed (3: 15-25). 

We read about Deborah, the wo- 
man leader, and her general who 
routed the Canaanites. If you want 
to read a blood-curdling murder, 
read how Jael disposes of the Ca- 
naanite general in 4: 17-22. There 
is a Gideon, who with his clever 
strategy defeats the Midianites (7: 
2-23), and Jephthah, who con- 
quered the Ammonites. One of the 
most tragic stories in the Old Testa- 
ment is of Jephthah sacrificing his 
only daughter because of a vow he 
had made (11: 29-40). 

The book shifts into high gear in 
the tales about Samson, found in 
chapters 14-16. These tales had un- 


doubtedly been magnified as th 
were passed from one generation tc 
another, with the result that Sam 
son appears as a sort of legendary 
hero. Like so many Old Testament 
characters, Samson had womar 
troubles (14: 15-20; 16: 13-22) 
and it was his Delilah who finally 
betrayed him to his enemies, the 
Philistines. ! 

Judges is a religious book in that 
the editor wants to make clear whal 
is involved in being faithful to God 
He warns his readers about the com 
sequences of disobeying God. He 
wants to be sure the Hebrews of his 
own day (about 600 B. C.) remem: 
ber just how dependent they art 
upon God. 

This is just a sampling of wha 
can be found in the book. Take 
Pam’s advice, read Judges for your 


self! VVY 
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Our cover couple aren't champion skaters, but they're willing 
to do whatever they tackle with enthusiasm and sincerity. 
Whether as parents, or as teachers, or as community leaders 
or as counselors for a church youth group, Sally and Bob are 
tops (see pages 12 through 17). And isn't that typical of 
adults you know, too? Now be honest! It’s true that some 
adults seem to be a bore and don't understand us. But isn’t 
it also true that we teens cherish an older person we can look 
up to with trust? We like the pace they set for us. And so 
we salute such adults! (Cover photo William R. Towns) 


as 


| headlines and sidelines . . . 


Brotherhood 


and Dixie’s 


new rebels 


. South’s historic pattern of 
segregated schools are flash- 
» in Dixie. White teenagers, many 
them student leaders, are speak- 
* out for the Negro in the great 
»00! struggle that roils the region’s 
nscience and passions. . . . Dixie’s 
ang rebels must stand against the 
pwd.” 
These sentences opened an_ar- 
le appearing in Look magazine 
ly seven weeks ago. They tell of 
> courage of at least some young 
ople who are taking seriously the 
iths which are clear in our na- 
nal heritage— ‘freedom and _ jus- 
e for all.’’ These truths are clearly 
sed within the Christian tradi- 
n. God is the father of all per- 
is . . . all persons are called by 
d, their father, to live as brothers 
d sisters, sons and daughters of 


. PARKS of revolt against the 


same father. 
The Look article not only tells 


ir. Helmich is co-national secretary of the 
ted Student Fellowship (United Church of 
ist) and director of the Department of Cam- 
Christian Life (E and R). This is his fifth 
. series of news comment columns. 


, 


By Hartland H. Helmich 


what these young people have been 
doing, but what they have been 
thinking. It tells of their reasons for 
standing up to be counted for what 
they know to be just. The article’s 
author, Fletcher Koebel, says that 
many decided to take their stand 
“only after long and tortured 
thought.” 

They have been thinking—in Ar- 
kansas and Alabama, in Florida and 
Georgia, in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. And some have allowed their 
“hammered out” understandings of 
truth, justice, fair play, and brother- 
hood to become truth upon which 
they dare to stand. 

We never fail to observe “Broth- 
erhood Week” in my community 
which is “North” rather than 
“South.” Services of worship are 
held. Pronouncements are made by 
public officials and clergymen. How 
many public places were closed to 
Negroes during that week? 

Almost everyone has a kind word 
for God—and brotherhood. But, 


“Who is my brother?” VVV 


a photo portrait... 


The Staplins--‘'real friends”’ 


OB AND SALLY STAPLIN are the kind of adults teens like. In their early 
thirties and the parents of two young children, the Staplins are 
counselors of a thriving senior high youth fellowship at St. John’s 

Church (E & R), Eden, N. Y. To the young people at St. John’s, Bob and 
Sally are “lots of fun and real friends.” And what’s the minister, Rev. 
Warren Hilfiker, say? “Bob and Sally have not achieved their popularity 
with the young people by adopting an ‘anything goes’ attitude,” observes 
Mr. Hilfiker. “They are good natured, humorous, very understanding, yet 
they are mature, responsible, and respected. I think the youth trust and 
respect Bob and Sally because they’re sincerely interested in them and 
their problems.” As for their voluntary work in the church, Mr. Hilfiker 
says, “The thing I appreciate most about the Staplins is their willingness 
to be basically responsible for this phase of the church’s activity. I do nol 
have to take the initiative, to cal] them to check whether or not this or that 
activity has been planned, or this or that detail taken care of. On the con 
trary, I find that they will call and remind me.” 
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Bob and Sally clear 
an announcement 
with their pastor, 
Rev. Warren 
Hilfiker, between 
church school and 
morning worship. 


Whether planning for the future (above) or roughing it at a skating 
party (below), the Staplins enjoy their work. When one YFer had his 
toboggan stolen, the group surprised him with a new one (below). 


The two Staplin children, David 
and Lynda, seem content with 
the storybook held by Mrs. 
Marguerite Beyer, who has 
volunteered her baby-sitting 
services for all of Bob and 
Sally’s youth activities. 


‘ie, 


‘iy AM Diprmsrmeu 


Among his community concerns 
Bob is president of the Rotary 
Club in Eden, N. Y. 


or Bob and Sally—a permanent babysitter 


y OTH Bob and Sally come from church families themselves. They grew 
) up in different towns, and met while both were attending college. Bob 
is graduated with an engineering degree from Cornell University and 
ily (whose maiden name was Jean Marie Hulbert—a doctor’s daughter ) 
is graduated with a degree in sociology from the University of Buffalo. 
'ter graduation, she worked in the Children’s Psychiatric Clinic in 
ilkes Barre, Pa. After she and Bob were married in 1949, she worked 
a case worker for the Buffalo Red Cross. In 1952 they moved to Eden 
d became immediately interested in St. John’s. In 1953 they were chal- 
yged to be youth counselors. They accepted because of their interest in 
ung people and because as church members they felt they should be 
tive in some part of the church’s work. As a young engineer, Bob also 
t a need to find a little “broader base” to his life than that of a sales 
zineer. Now after six years he feels he has learned more than the young 
ople with whom they work. Both are active in the community, with 
currently president of the Eden-North Collins Rotary Club. When 
» Staplin children came on the scene, the mother of one of the YFers 
lunteered to baby-sit for Bob and Sally for every youth activity. The 
er still holds and Mrs. Marguerite Beyer continues to make a major con- 
bution to the youth program at St. John’s Church. 


Plenty of helping 
hands volunteer to 
help Bob figure out 
a surprise gift given 
to the Staplins by 
the group at 
Christmas. 


Speaking to the combined youth groups, Evelyn Mineki 
about her summer with a community service caravan at 
Fellowship Center in St. Louis. She is a former YFer wl 
home at mid-semesters from Heidelberg College. 


Adults working with youth in 
the Eden church meet to clear 
mutual concerns. In addition 

to Sally and Bob, there are 
Miss Yvonne Fox (extreme 
right), teacher of the Sunday 
morning senior high class, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Brock 

(second and third from left). 

advisers of the junior high 


group. 


Teamwork succeeds 


pe Staplin living room becomes a regular 
meeting place for all sorts of youth planning 
groups. The wheels start rolling when the ex- 
ecutive committee meets to make plans for six 
months in advance. Then it assigns further de- 
tailed planning for each of the biweekly meetings 
to one of the three commissions—Faith, Action, 
and Fellowship. 

“We have found,” says Sally, “that most of 
the actual planning and carrying out of those 
plans is done by the youth themselves. We feel 
that the commission plan is the key to getting our 
young people to take part. It’s surprising how 
year by year the group itself assumes responsi- 
bility. Of course, once in a while those in charge 
of specific programs have come to us seeking 
suggestions or help. But the basic work is done 
by the group. For example, when we want to 
announce change in plans, our telephone com- 
mittee gets on the line.” 

An organization meeting in September first got 
the ball rolling for this year’s program. Several 
members who had been to summer camp and to 
the Purdue conference had some new ideas for 
the group. And an “Interest Finder” which each 
member filled out gave the executive committee 
additional hints for the future program. 

As a part of the total youth program at St. 
John’s, a closer tie-in with the Sunday morning 
class is being made, as well as with the junior 
high fellowship. The teacher of the Sunday 
morning class for senior highs often attends the 
evening meetings, and Bob Staplin occasionally 
teaches the morning class. Once in a while the 
junior highs and senior highs get together for 
special activities. “All of this,” says Mr. Hil- 
fiker, “is just the beginning of what we hope 


to do.” vvvV 
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a fish fry in heaven... 


a TV command performance 


MERICAN televiewers will be 
treated to a special command 
performance on March 23 

(9:30-11:00 p. m. EST) when The 

Green Pastures is again presented 

over NBC-TYV. 

Mare Connelly’s classic of the 
theater first per- 
formed on television in October 
1957. Popular request has recalled 
it to the television screen. Typical 
of viewer reaction after the 1957 


American was 


performance was the comment of a 
New Jersey minister: “This was the 
finest TV program I have ever seen 
and a work of genuine distinction.” 
As in 1957, the coming show will be 


presented “live” and will star the 
distinguished Negro baritone, Wik 
liam Warfield, in the role of The 
Lord. 


An unusual play, simply stated 
but deep in meaning, The Green 


Pastures has been hailed by crities 
since its New York stage opening in 
February 1930. Since that time its 
tenderness and vitality have ree 
mained ageless through 640 Broad- 
way performances, a five-year road 
tour, successful Broadway revivals 
in 1936 and 1951, and a 1936 movie 
version. 

It received the Pulitzer Award 
in 1929-30 and was selected as one 


William Warfield 
portrays “‘De 
Lawd” in The 
Green Pastures. 


the ten best plays of the year 
critic Burns Mantle who wrote, 
ice or twice in the lifetime of 
sry playgoer there occurs an ad- 
iture such as that of the first per- 
mance of The Green Pastures.” 
The play was suggested to Marc 
nnelly by Roark Bradford’s 
uthern sketches, “Ol’ Man Adam 
d His Chillun.” The play is a 
uthern Negro child’s interpreta- 
n of biblical events with the open- 
scene set in the Sunday school 
a small rural Negro church. 

[he children are of primary and 
ior class age. As the curtain 
‘ns they are sitting around their 
cher, Mrs. Deshee, who is read- 
-from Genesis. As she closes the 


Cast rehearses for the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame 
production of The Green 
Pastures over NBC-TV on 
Monday, March 23. 


Bible, a barrage of questions from 
the children almost, but not quite, 
disarms her. It is the eager, inno- 
cent questions of the children and 
Mrs. Deshee’s simple, honest an- 
swers that bring before the viewer 
a pageant of biblical characters— 
Adam, Eve, Noah, Joshua, Shem, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses. 
Angels of all descriptions, led by 
Gabriel, are there. They are cook- 
ing, eating, and singing 
fry. And The 


powerful of voice and face, but full 


at a fish 


Lord is over all, 
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“The Green Pastures” on TV 


of tender mercy toward his children. 

Mare Connelly himself best ex- 
plains what The Green Pastures 
means and why he wrote it. He 
says: 

“The Green Pastures is an at- 
tempt to present certain aspects of 
a living religion in terms of its be- 
lievers. The religion is that of thou- 
sands of Negroes in the deep South. 
With terrific spiritual hunger and 
deep humility, many of them who 
could not even read adapted the con- 
tents of the Bible to the consistencies 
of their everyday lives. 

“Unburdened by the differences 
of more educated theologians, they 
accepted the Old Testament as a 
chronicle of wonders which hap- 
pened to people like themselves in 
vague but actual places, and rules 
of conduct, the true acceptance of 
which will lead them to a tangible, 
three-dimensional Heaven. In this 
Heaven, if one has been born in the 
district where fish frys are popular, 
the angels do have magnificent fish 
frys through an eternity somewhat 
resembling a series of earthly holi- 
days. . . . The Lord may look like 
the Reverend Dubois, as our Sunday 
school teacher speculates in the play, 
or he may resemble another believ- 
er’s own grandfather. In any event, 
his face will be familiar to the one 
who has come for his reward... .” 

The coming Hallmark Hall of 
Fame production of The Green Pas- 
tures is a slightly modified version 
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of the original. Mare Connelly h 
adapted the play for television. 

William Warfield heads an al 
Negro cast of 60. When The Gre 
Pastures was televised in 1957, Wa 
field, who sings not a note in his 
role as The Lord, gladly turned 
full concert schedule upside-down 
take the part. Considering his back. 
ground, it’s not surprising that h 
welcomes the opportunity to portra 
such a spiritual role. 

Warfield was born in West He 
ena, Ark., the eldest of five boys. 
He grew up in Rochester, N. Y., 
where the family moved when h 
was smnall to provide better job o 
portunities for his father, Robert 
Warfield. The whole family studie 
and the whole family sang. Today 
the senior Warfield is pastor of the 
Mount Vernon Baptist Church in 
Rochester. 

Another featured player of the 
cast is Eddie Anderson, Jack 
Benny’s famed “Rochester.” His 
portrayal of Noah talking with “De 
Lawd” is a humorous highlight of 
the production. 

Except for one short scene which 
features trumpet player William Dil 
lard as the King of Babylon, all 
background and mood music for the 
presentation is provided by a 21- 
voice mixed choral group. The 
choir sings many familiar hymns 
and spiritu@ls as well as several new 
songs written for the television show: 


ing of The Green Pastures. WW¥ 


take a hard look 

at the lands of need 
as seen through 

the eyes of ads 

in our land of plenty 


(ha world of contrast 


--a need for caring and sharing 


“For that deep security 
that your loved ones are 
well cared for .. .” 


Photos and captions, courtesy “‘Horizons” 


“You're never cold, 
never too warm—all 
you feel is comfort!” 


‘Veil your legs with flat- 
tering sheer seamless 
stockings.” 
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‘Like sleeping ona 
cloud” 


“Brighter 


flavor in 
foods” 


Do as millions are 
doing, move to the 
suburbs for better 
living.” 


But if anyone 

has the world’s goods 
and sees his brother 
in need, yet 

closes his heart 
against him, 

how does 

God’s love 

abide in him? 

—1 John 3:17 


o you have the courage to 
DD leave a party—if you feel that 
you should? 

Helen and her friend, Sally, dies 
and discovered that the crowd really 
respects them more now than before. 
Helen said that reactions of her 
friends to the incident completely 
surprised her. She was sure most 
of their friends would either rib her 
about the incident or drop her com- 
pletely. Here are her words: 

“We had an idea that the party 
might be a little rough. Some of 
the kids said the punch would be 
spiked, but there are so few things 
to do in this town that we didn’t like 
to turn down a party bid. 

“Half the crowd were already 
there when Sally and I arrived. At 
first we were enjoying the fun. Then 
one of the boys produced a bottle 
and asked who wanted the punch to 
pe spiked. Nobody seemed to have 
the nerve to tell him not to do it, 
so he just went ahead and poured 
the contents of the bottle into the 
punch. | thought he might be kid- 
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Do you have 
the courage 
to leave a party? 


ding with Coke or something, so 
kept quiet. When I drank some o 
it a little later, I woke up. It w 
spiked. In a few minutes some 
the kids were beginning to feel hig 
or at least they put on a good a 
about it. 

“I was afraid to stay any longer 
but at the same time I was afrai 
to leave. It wasn’t easy to do, I ¢ 
tell you. All the way home, w 
talked about what the crowd woul 
say about us. I had a hard ti 
getting to sleep, thinking how m 
friends would cut me dead aft 
walking out on a party like tha 
The idea that somebody would loa 
the punch still made me mad, b 
the idea that I’d be out of the crow 
bothered me too. The next Monda 
| was almost afraid to go to school. 

“I’m still surprised at what hap. 
pened. Nobody kidded us about 
leaving the party! In fact, two ol 
our friends said we were smart t 
leave whéw,we did... .” 

Helen has the right idea. Nobody 
has to behave like a sheep simply t 


. 


¢ aclinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


¢ a Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


ep in with friends—if they are 
wth knowing. Nobody _ thinks 
ich of people who are too easily 
1, or who seem to have no minds 
their own. 
You have nothing to lose by leav- 
x a place where an immature girl 
boy begins to spike the punch. 
rtainly you don’t have to poke 
ur nose high in the air and look 
per-angelic as you exit. But 
ither do you have to stay and do 
atever the crowd does just to 
oid the risk of being criticized 
er. 
Alcohol is no respecter of persons. 
en in small amounts (as in spiked 
neh at party), it soon clips your 
nking and lets you behave fool- 
ly. Teens who think they can 
rink and hold it” with no danger 
» kidding themselves. 
[t’s not being “chicken” to leave 
arty like the one described above 
. and it may turn out to be the 
artest thing you’ve ever done! 


viy-¥. 


fopyright 1956. All rights reserved.) 


Copyright 1959. Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“You are my Dad ...I am your 

son... Isn't that a thrilling 

thought? How about letting me 
use the car tonight?” 
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_ youth in the news. . ee 


Protestants Oppose 
Military Draft Extension 


Opposition to extension of the 
military draft for another four years 
was expressed last month by rep- 
resentatives of many Protestant 
groups, including the National 
Council of Churches and the United 
Christian Youth Movement. Wit- 
nesses appeared on behalf of the 
Methodist Board of World Peace, 
the Disciples of Christ, the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation 
and other Quaker groups, and the 
Church of the Brethren. 

However, after the protests were 
brought to the attention of the 
House Armed Services Committee, 
only one vote was cast against re- 
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porting the bill to the floor of the 


House. 


Arthur Winstead (D.— Miss. 
said that he would not vote to co 
script young men in an army whie 
might have to be sent to the Sout 
to enforce “with bayonets” Feder 
Court integration orders. 


Stuart Langton, chairman of t 
United Christian Youth Movement, 
testified that the draft Jaw is no 
longer “universal,” since only 125, 
000 young men out of 2,000,006 
eligibles are taken each year and 
those “intelligent or affluent” 
enough to continue formal educa: 
tion, as well as those “who marry 
young and have children,” escape its 
obligations. 


Student council 
prexy at University 
of Detroit has 
suggested inserting 
“silent” records in 
jukeboxes on 
campus. A dime 
will buy a record's 
length of silence. 


Wide W 


orld Phot 


ergyman Supports Steady 
iting for "Mature Teens" 


steady dating for teenagers meets 
h the approval of Luther League 
der, Rev. Leslie Conrad, Jr., as 
x as it is by “the mature young 
ple.” In an article appearing in 
her Life, the young people’s 
eazine of the Luther League of 
erica, Mr. Conrad said that the 
rge that steady dating was the 
se of most premature marriages 
; “unproved and_unsubstan- 
ed.” 
He defined a “mature couple” as a 
ng man and young woman “who 
e surveyed the opposite-sex field 
find each other to be the pick 
he lot.” They are, he continued, 
se enough to spend considerable 
» with their respective circle of 
nds and a sensibly-proportioned 
yunt of time with each other.” 
he mature couple is “so well- 


Protestant youth 
discuss 
international 
situation with 
John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary 
of State, at a 
church-sponsored 
conference on 
world affairs. 


grounded in principles that pre- 
marital intercourse is recognized by 
both as ‘no trespassing’ territory,” 
he added. It was his contention that 
young people should be told the 
“facts of life’ while in elementary 
school—or junior high at the latest. 


Youth Corps Bills 
Sent to Congress 


Congress has been asked to estab- 
lish a 150,000-member Youth Con- 
servation Corps. Identical bills were 
introduced in the House and Senate 
which would make it possible for 
young people between 16 and 22 to 
work in federal and state forests and 
parks. They would receive $78 a 
month. Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D.-Minn.) said the idea 
would pay for itself in terms of “ur- 
gently-needed” protection of natural 
resources and would help prevent 
juvenile delinquency. 
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“It’s a grand night for sing- 
ing!’ and everybody likes to join 
in when the tunes come from Songs 
of Many Nations. Now, to supple- 
ment this popular songbook, four 
leng-playing records are available. 
The records include every song in 
the book minus just a few stanzas 
and are to be used for listening, 
learning, and leading group singing. 
Says Dr. Ed. L. Schlingman, direc- 
tor of camps and conferences (FE and 
R): “The records for Songs of 
Many Nations have been produced 
with one major purpose in mind— 
to help in the teaching of these 
songs, spirituals, and hymns_ to 
groups in every corner of the coun- 
try. It is our desire to help local 
groups increase their repetoire of 
good folk music.” The records are 
of four types— folk songs, group 
songs, spirituals, hymns — and sell 
for $3.00 each. A rental plan for a 
set of four records and a box of 50 
books is also available. Send orders, 
or for information, write, to Congre- 
gational Christian Conference offices 
or Department of Camps and Con- 
ferences, 1505 Race St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 


= + = 


Dead letters by the million is 
the report we get from Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield. He 
said postmen were unable to deliver 
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24,054,103 letters and 622,350 pae 
ages in the year ending last Ju 
because of “careless mailing pr 
tices.” Improper or illegible a 
dressing is a chief reason why ma 
does not reach its destination. A 
other major cause is improper pace 
aging and inferior wrapping paper 
% % * 

Caring and sharing is t 
theme of our picture article on pages 
22 through 25. People are hungr 
in our world. They are uproot 
sick, lonely, jobless. Every effort 
help “even the least of these 
brethren” is God’s love at wor 
in us. And there’s no better time f 
such thinking and concern as ne 
Sunday. March 8 is One Gre 
Hour of Sharing throughout f 
churches of Protestantism. 

% % % 

“The Art of Dating” is the title 
of an excellent book aimed at those 
who are about to begin dating ane 
those who have been dating for ¢ 
while. The Art of Dating by Dt 
Evelyn Millis Duvall gives all thi 
acts about having and being a gooe 
date. In her usual manner, Dr. Du 
vall does not hold any punches. Sh 
is frank and factual. But more thag 
this, she speaks with a sincerity ane 
understanding that reflects a Chris 
tian perspective of life. This Asso 
ciation Press book is worth ever 
cent of the $2.50 of its price. Yor 
might also want to take a look it 
your libtary for (or buy a copy of 
Dr. Duvall’s earlier book, Facts @ 
Life and Love for Teenagers. 


Renda ys 
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/hat’s in a color? 


AN YOU picture a black angel or a white witch, a green heart, or a red 
shamrock? Of course not—anymore than you can imagine pure green 
w falling ... or the walls of a dentist’s office painted a flaming orange. 
+h color has its own association. As any psychologist, costume designer, 
interior decorator will tell you, color influences our moods and the way 
feel to a fantastic—almost alarming degree. It’s a well-known fact that 
e usually subdues the emotions and red excites them; orange and yellow 
cheerful, life-imbuing colors; green soothes and refreshes; black is a 
binger of death, evil, mourning. Besides our own personal set of “color 
izes” based on our past experiences, the pattern of color responses which 
have is formed by American customs and tradition. Other countries, 
sr ages, often had very different color associations. White, not black, 
the color of mourning at ancient Roman funerals. This is still true in 
Jern China. Red meant “heaven” to the ancient Chinese and “goblins” 
heir neighbors in Tibet. But today we are coming more and more to 
that we can use color as another instrument in our continual search for 
betterment of mankind. Color therapy is being experimented with and 
d in mental hospitals. The use of color in business, advertising, packag- 

is blossoming. Through experimentation and research, science has 
‘red the mysterious world of color. Once more there is being effected 
ierger of the scientific world of today and the supernatural of another 
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This prayer, 5 
by Walter R 
Bowie, is rep 
with permissio 
ea: Youth ¢ 
eG) ace PAC ee RY pie 
aF 1957). Photo. 
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